Mysore.    -
Its scenery is not to be despised, and it has a history, which at several periods is as interesting as that of any other country in the world ; while men have ruled over it, who, though not born in the purple, have displayed an ability that few hereditary sovereigns could have surpassed.
Mr. Rice's book, Mysore and Coorg, is a mine of information about the country ; but the size of the work puts it out of the power of the ordinary reader to grapple with it, and it is, in all probability, intended more for reference than perusal. Evidently .written con amore, it shows great care and research, great knowledge of the language and literature of the country and a thorough appreciation of the subject taken in hand.
The situation of Mysore, standing out as it does from the sur-roundiug country, is unique. Leaving Madras by rail for Bangalore, for about fifty miles the line passes through as flat and uninteresting a region as any in India. The fields are barely cultivated ; the villages small and poor. After this, rocks appear in all directions, more especially on the left-hand side of the line, and there is something to break the monotony of the scene. Though anything but beautiful to the eye, these rocks are to be preferred to the bare plains through which the traveller has just passed. The ground begins to rise a little before Jollarpett, the junction "of the Madras and South-Western line, is reacbed, and soon after leaving this place the change in the atmosphere becomes perceptible, and goes on increasing till the tableland is reached. The line enters the Mysore territory about forty miles from Jollarpett, and then makes a tremendous curve before reaching Bangalore, the terminus, and the chief military station in the South of India.
With regard to its political geography, Mysore is completely shut in by the different coilectorates of the Madras Presidency, except for a short distance on the west, where it touches Bombay, though it in a great measure differs from all of them. The province is a tableland, the boundaries of which are the Eastern and Western Ghats and" the Niigiri Hills. It comprises 27,077 square miles, and before the famine contained 5,055,412 people, but now we may without fear take away a million from this number. Mr. Jordon," the Chief Commissioner, thinks that only 700,000 died, while Mr. Elliott is of opinion that 1,250,000 fell victims, so that we shall be safe in setting down the number at what we have just stated. It is very remarkable that although Mysore, not long ago, formed one of the most powerful Mohammedan states in India, the last census showed that it contained only 208,991 Mussulmans to 4,807,425 Hindus* It is very apparent that this section of the community has considerably diminished of